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LORD CALEDON’S PICTURES FROM 
THE GERINI GALLERY. 


‘THE private purchases in Italy by English- 
men of Italian pictures during the latter part 
of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth century were of an extensive 
‘character. Many English artists, such as 
Gavin Hamilton, were commissioned by 
collectors at home to make purchases when- 
ever anything of importance came into the 
market. Moreover, the exportation of col- 
lections small and large from Italy to 
‘Christie's and other London auction-rooms 
was carried on on a large scale. There 
appears to have been very little difficulty in 
getting pictures out of Italy in those days, 
and the laws, if there were any, governing 
the export of national treasures, of one state 
would not hold good in another once the 
frontier was passed. We know a good deal 
about these exportations from W. Buchanan’s 
interesting if badly digested ‘Memoirs of 
Painting,’ 1824; but not much has been 
printed concerning the prices paid, except 
when they were very large. 





I possess an interesting little bill of Lord 
Caledon’s purchases from the Gerini gallery 
in Florence in 1826, and this, I think, is worth 
quoting in extenso :— 

Nota dei Quadri della Galleria Gerini venduti a 
Mylord Caledon per i prezzi di stima fissa 
come appresso. 


Zecchini. 
No. 110 Giuseppe Zocchi 10 
» 140 Bassano ae o 
» 276 Alessandro Allori .. 100 
313 Angelo Bronzino 80 


Valore delle quattro cornici per 
il prezzo N. [nominale] di 


stima.. 5.64 





z[zecchini] 245.p [paoli] 6} 
A. 6 gmbre [anno 6 November] 1826. 

Io Francesco Speranza Mrd. di Casa del Nob.! 
M. Carlo Gerini ho ricevuto da Mylord Caledon per 
mano del suo Mrd. di casa la suddetta somma di 
zecchini dugento quaranta cinque {fiorentini 
p[paoli] 63 per saldo del prezzo dei suddetti quadri 

Frances.[ =francesconi] 490. p.{paoli] 6}. 

The zecchino, or sequin, was a gold coin 
of which the value was from 9s. 2d. to 9s. 6d. 
sterling. A francescone (or scudo) was half 
the value of a zecchino ; and a paolo, a small 
silver coin (10=a francescone), was about 
equivalent to sixpence. It would appear 
from the above nota that the pictures were 
sold without the frames, but that the buyer 
of the pictures had the option of taking the 
frames at a valuation. 

Apparently there was a sale by auction of 
the Gerini pictures, or some of them, in 1826, 
for the bill was written on the back, pre- 
sumably in Lord Caledon’s autograph: 
“Receipt for pictures bought out of the 
Gerini palace, Florence, including auction 
charges.” 

The Gerini gallery does not appear to have 
been either one of the oldest or the most 
important of the Florentine private collec- 
tions. I do not find it in some of the early 
‘Guides’ which I have, eg., ‘Guida al 
Forestiero....della Citta di Firenze ’ of 1793 
(6th ed.) and ‘Guida per osservare con 
metodo le Rarité e Bellezze della Citta di 
Firenze,’ of which the ninth edition appeared 
in 1805. My copy of the latter belonged to 
Sir Thomas Gage of Hengrave Hall, who 
had it interleaved to small quarto size and 
filled it with notes on the various pictures 
and places in Florence. There was appar- 
ently no printed catalogue of the Gerini 
pictures, and so Sir Thomas made one for 
himself and had it bound up in his inter- 
leaved copy of the ‘ Guida.’ He there tells 
us—he was writing in the summer of 1817— 
that :— 

“This collection consists of 339 pictures for 
which 20 thousand sequins has been asked. The 
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greatest part are good, and some of the pieces 
capital. I have made a list of nearly the whole, 
omitting only a few which were inferior to the 
rest.” 


At the end of his catalogue Sir Thomas Gage 
has written :— 

“Note 1818. The Grand Duke has bought the 
five best pictures of the Gerini Gallery ; the rest 
are for sale but few are disposed of. The prices 
asked are absurd and the pictures worth very 
little.” 

The Italian nota gives only the sale 

numbers and artists’ names, so it is difficult 
to identify them in Gage’s list. At the 
British Institution of 1855, nos. 71 and 88, 
Lord Caledon exhibited two portraits as by 
Bronzino, a man and a lady, and these are 
doubtless nos. 276 and 313 in the nota, where 
the nephew and the uncle are differentiated. 
The portrait of the man (perhaps Gage’s 
“man in’a red cap, head too small’’) is 
described by Waagen (‘ Galleries and Cabinets 
of Art in Great Britain,’ 1857, p. 151) as of 
‘“a young man of noble features, a letter in his 
right hand, his left placed on his hip ; of spirited 
conception and careful execution in somewhat 
gray tone.” 
Lord Caledon had two pictures by Bassano, 
both of which were at the Old Masters, 
Burlington House, in 1882, nos. 143, 148, 
‘The Departure of the Israelites’ and 
‘Dives and Lazarus,’ both 45} in. by 64 in. 
The former only was mentioned by Waagen 
(p. 148), who was not quite sure about the 
subject of the picture, which may be 
identical with Gage’s “‘ Peasants and Cattle, 
excellent.”’ 

The Palazzo Gerini still contained some 
pictures when Mariana Starke published the 
ninth edition of her ‘ Travels in Europe,’ 1836, 
“‘ though the finest part of this collection has 
been sold.” W. Roserts. 

18 King’s Avenue, S.W.4. 





SHAKESPEARIANA. 


Sonnet 125, ‘THe Canory.’—Sonnet 125 
begins :— 

Were’t aught to me I bore the canopy, 

With my extern the outward honouring...... 
The late Dean Beeching in his edition of 
the Sonnets has the following note on the 
last three words of the first line : ‘‘ A symbol 
of outward honour, canopies being carried 
over royal persons in processions.” 

Mr. J. Thomas Looney in his ‘ Shakespeare 
Identified ’ remarks that: “If this passage 
can be shown to have any direct connexion 
with the functions of Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, it will be a very valuable direct proof of 





our thesis.” His thesis is that Edward De- 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, who had the office of 
Lord Great Chamberlain, wrote Shake. 
speare’s works. But surely, if looking after 


the canopy was his business, he would not. 
o 


have actually carried it, or helped to 

it, himself. That would be the duty of 
persons of less rank whom he would appoint 
for the business. Mr. Looney refers to the 
coronation of James I., which is a suitable. 
date for the sonnet, and I have always con- 
nected the expression “bore the canopy ” 
with the aforesaid coronation. Now in old 
Hastings Church several memorials attached 
to the walls speak of persons who carried the 
canopy at various coronations. So I take 
this duty to have been a privilege of the- 
Cinque Ports. Had Shakespeare any con. 
nexion with them? Or does the line mean 
that Shakespeare was maliciously foiled in 
an attempt to be included among the 
bearers, as Samuel Butler suggests? It 
is possible that at the last moment some 
Cinque Ports person appeared, and, claiming 
his right, turned Shakespeare out of the 
position he hoped to occupy. 

Of course, there were other occasions on 
which the canopy was used, e.g., in Queen 
Elizabeth’s progress to St. Paul’s after the 
news of the defeat of the Armada in 1588. 
There is nothing on the subject in the 
‘Court’ section of the generally encyclo- 
peedic ‘ Shakespeare’s England.’ 

HIPPOCLIDES, 


A FamitiaR MIsQuvuoTation. —In 
‘2 Henry IV.,’ Act V., sc. iii., when Pistol 
brought the news of the accession of 
Henry V., he was in no hurry to explain 
definitely what had happened, and Falstaff 
exclaimed: ‘For God’s sake, talk like a 
man of this world.” That at least is what 
the world in general thinks he said ; but the 
reader who knows that Falstaff is the speaker 
will seek for the line in vain in Bartlett’s 
‘Familiar Quotations,’ though Pistol’s reply 
in the very next line is included. The fact 
is that Pistol spoke of :~ 

tidings......lucky joys, 
And golden times and happy news of price, 
and Falstaff naturally replied :— 


I pray thee now, deliver them like a man of this 
world. V. iii, 101. 
The ‘them ” without the previous lines is 
unintelligible ; so the reply has been altered 
into a form which is clear by itself, with a 
stronger appeal for the facts at the beginning 
of it. When this was first done I do not 
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know, but recently I came across the mis- 
quotation in print. Shelley, writing | to 
Peacock concerning ‘Nightmare Abbey ’ on 
June 20, 1819, includes in his criticism of 
that delightful ‘work the words : “I suppose 
the moral is contained in what Falstaff says : 





‘For God’s sake, talk like a man of this 
world.’ ” V. R. 


“TO TRASH FOR OVERTOPPING’’ (12 §.. 
v. 202; vi. 3).—When I was in Queensland 
the word “trash” was in ordinary use on 
the northern sugar plantations. It meant 
to strip some of the leaves from the sugar 
cane on account of the too luxurious tropical’ 
growth, in order to give light and air to the - 
growing plant. F. JESSEL, 





PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, AND INNS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See ante. pp. 29, 59, 84, 105, 125.) 


St. James’s -. St. James’s Street (west 
side) 
St. John’s .. .. Shire Lane, Fleet Street .. 
St. Paul’s-.. .. Near Doctors’ Commons. . 
Salopian .. -.- Charing Cross ve oe 
Saltero’s .. 2 See Don Saltero’s. 
Salutation or Tavistock Street, Covent 
Bunch’s Garden 


Newgate Street at no. 17 
(south side) 


Salutation and Cat 


Sam’s oe ..- Near Pope’s Head Alley .. 


Snow Hill, Holborn (near 
St. Sepulchre’s Church) 


Saracen’s Head 


Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields 


Serle’s ne at 


Seymour’s .. .. Near Pope’s Head Alley .. 

Shakespeare Piazza, Covent Garden 

Ship Tavern .- Millbank .. 

Ship Tavern -- Close to Goodman's Fields 
Theatre 

Ship Tavern .. Chandos Street . 

Ship Tavern .. Ship Yard, Without ‘Temple 


Ship Tavern 

Ship and Anchor . Temple Bar s 

Ship and Turtle Leadenhall Street i 

Simon the TannerInn Long Lane, Bermondsey. . 

Sir Hugh Myddelton’s. ‘See Hugh Myddelton’s. 

Sir John Oldcastle South of Bagnigge Wells . 
Tavern 

Slater’s af ag 


Slaughter’s (Old) .. 


Bedford Court, Covent Gar- 


den 
St. Martin’s Lane, close to 
Great Newport Street 





Ba 
Near Ormonde me, Chelsea 


1710 Swift’s ‘Journal,’ Oct. 8, Nov. 11 
Addison’s TJ'atler, no. 224. 

1711 Addison’s Spectator, Mar. i. 

1716 Advert. to Lady Mary’s ‘ Town nae, 

1722 Defoe’s ‘Journey through England ’ 
Cunningham, p. 254 

1731 Fielding’s ‘ Covent Sani Tragedy.’ 

1752 Humphrey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 216. 

1771 Hickey, i. 308 ; Goldsmith's ‘ Retaliation.’ 

— Wheatley’s * Hogarth’s London,’ p. 279. 

Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ pp. 185, 186 ; ‘Thornbury,. 
i. 266; Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ iii. 56. 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P., pp. 47, 52; Wheatley’s 
‘ London,’ iii. 206 ; MacMichael’s ‘ Char- 
ing Cross,’ p. 67. 

— Sydney’s ‘ XVIIIth Century,’ i. 194; Mac- 
Michael’s ‘Charing Cross,’ p. 200; 
Larwood, p. 265. 

1718 Larwood, pp. 12 and 265 ; Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ 
p- 65; Sydney’s *‘XVIIIth Century,’ 
1, 194 ; Harben’s ‘ Dictionary of London,’ 
1918, p. 517; Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ 
lii. 207. 

1778 ‘N. & Q.,’ Dec. 9, 1916, p. 464; Shelley’s 
‘Inns,’ p. 177; Wheatley’s * London,’ 
iii. 208. 

—  Shelley’s ‘Inns,’ p. 155; Thornbury,.. 
ii, 439, 485; Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ 
iii. 210. 

1711 Steele’s Spectator, no. 49; Wheatley’s. 
‘London,’ iii. 232. 

1778 ‘N. & Q.,’ Dec. 9, 1916, p. 464. 

1765 Hickey, i. 50, 84, 101, 125, 131, 301; 
ii. Bde MacMichael’s ‘Charing Cross,’’ 
p. 21 

1775 MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 

1703 —— ‘ Magdalen Hoxpital.” "1917, ? 
p- 

1742 MacMichael’s Charing Cross,’ p. 127. 

1739 Fielding’s ‘ Champion.’ 


Blunt’s ‘ Paradise Row,’ 1906, p. 117. 
Christ. Smart, ‘The Student,’ ii. note, 215, -. 
Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 46. 

Thornbury, vi. 123. 


Warwick Wroth, p. 70. 
MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 180. 


Besant, p. 316; Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ 

MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ 
Hardcastle, i. 109, 130, 
Dobson’s ‘ Hogarth,’ 1907, 
Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ iii. 252, 


p. 22 
p. 
174, 

p. 


5 
182 
230 
88 


we we we we 
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~Slaughter’s (Old) .. 


Slaughter’s (New or 
Young) 


‘Smyrna o 


* Somerset 


Spiller’s Head a 


Spread Eagle : 
Spring Garden vis 
‘ Squire’s ne 
Standard Tavern .. 


Standard .. 
Star and Garter 


Star and Garter 


* Star and Garter 
Stephen’s 
Sturgis’s .. 


Sun Tavern 
Sun Tavern 


Sun Tavern = 


‘Sun Tavern 
Sussex 
Swan 


Swan Inn 

Swan Tavern 
Swan Tavern 
Swan Tavern 


Swan with Two 


Necks Inn 
Sword Blade 


Tabard 
Temple 
Thatched House 


“Thistle and Crown.. 


St. Martin’s Lane, close to 
Great Newport Street 
St. Martin’s Lane (on the 

site of the present West- 
minster County Court) 
Pall Mall (north side) .. 


Strand oh a as 


Clare Market 


Strand 

Opposite to “Park Entrance 

Fuller’s Rents, near iain s 
Inn 

Strand : 

Leicester Fields b's : 

Five Fields Row, between 
Chelsea and Pimlico 

Pall Mall .. an we 


Strand ‘ 

King Street. “Bloomsbury — 

St. Martin’s Court, St. 
Martin’s Lane 

Foster Lane 

St. Paul’s Churchyard 


Clare Street 

Fleet Street 4 éx 

Between Jonathan’ s and 
Three Tuns in Exchange 
Allev 

West Smithfield 

Covent Garden 

Fish Street Hill 

Chelsea 


Lad Lane (now Gresham 
Street) 

Corner of Exchange Alley 
and Birchin Lane 


High Street, —: 
Near Temple Bar 


St. James’s Street 


Crown Court, St. Martin’s 
Church 


1742 
1768 
1775 


1710 
1738 


1793 
1729 


MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 185. 


Hickey, i. 71, 109, my 8 _ ee 
‘ Hogarth’s London,’ Boe oe 

Meteyard’s * Life of W pace ii. 418, 

Swift’s ‘ Journal,’ Oct. 15, Nov. 18. 

Besant, p. 313; Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ 
iii. 258; Straus’ ‘ Dodsley,’ 1910, p. 38; 
Goldsmith’s ‘Life of Beau Nash’ 
MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 35. 

Roach’s L.P.P., p. 47; Shelley's. ‘ Inns,’ 
p. 205 ; Wheatley’s ‘ London," iii. 268, 

Pearce’s ‘ Polly Peachum,’ 1913, p- 120; 
Larwood, p. 84; Hogarth’s ‘ Oysters or 
ne James’s Day’ ; Hardcastle, i. 27, 230; 

. 149; W heatley’ s * Hogarth’ 8 London,’ 
pp..273, 322 ; Dobson’s ‘ Hogarth,’ 1907, 
18. 


p. 
Roach’s L.P.P., p. 60. 
Roach’s L.P.P., p. 48. 
Stirling’s A.Y.H., i. 92; Hare, ii. 190. 


Larwood, p. 322. 
MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 91. 
Warwick Wroth, p. 220. 


Swift’s ‘ Journal,’ Mar. 20. 

Price’s ‘ Marygold,’ p. 118. 

General Advertiser, July 15. 

Public Advertiser, Mar. 5. 

Hickey, ii. 289, 314. 

Roach’s L.P.P., p. 46; Wheatley’s ‘ Lon- 
don,’ iii. 305: Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 143 
Austin. Dobson’s ‘ Side-Walk Studies, 
1902, p. 170. 

General Advertiser, July 4, 

London Post, May 5. 

MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 322. 


Humphrey’ s ‘Memoirs,’- p. 247 

Straus’ ‘Carriages and Coaches,’ 
p. 184. 

Middlesex County Records, Sessions Books, 
768-99 

Larwood, p. 498. 

Public Advertiser, April 4. 

Plan of Great Fire, R. E. A. C., ‘ N. 
Dec. 9, 1916, p. 461. 


1912, 


& Q.,’ 


Evening Post, Aug. 6. 

Gomme’s G.M.L., pt. xvi., p. 179. 

Larwood, p. 379. 

Hickey, i. 298: Blunt’s 
1906, pp. 170-9. 

Thornbury, i. 374 and 378 ; Larwood, p. 217. 


‘Paradise Row,’ 


Larwood, p. 324. 

Plan of Great Fire, R. E. A. C., ‘ 
Dec. 9, 1916, p. 461. 

Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 13. 

Masson’s ‘ Memoirs of Goldsmith,’ 

Roach’s L.P.P., p. 47; Wheatley’s 

Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 149. 

Hickey, ii. 314. 

Roach’s L.P.P., p. 46; Wheatley’s 

don,’ iii. 370. 
MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 158. 


N. & Q.,’ 


1869. 
* Lon- 


‘ Lon- 


J. Pavuy. DE CastTRo. 


(To be concluded.) 
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INSCRIPTIONS AT ST. OMER. 


Tue following inscriptions on buildings in 
St. Omer were copied by me during oc- 
casional visits to that town in the years 
1918-19 :— 

1. Military Hospital—Over the entrance 
to the Military Hospital (formerly the 
College of the English Jesuits) in the Rue 
St. Bertin is this inscription :— 

Fondé par les Jesuites Anglais en 1592 


_ Collége Royal en 1760 
H6pital Militaire aprés la bataille d’Hondscoote 
en 1793 


Brulé en 1684—Reconstruit en 1685—Brulé en 
1726 


Reconstruit immediatement—Brulé partiellement 
en 1826—Restauré en 1845 
2. General Hospital.—Over the entrance to 
the Hépital Général, 16 rue du St. Sépulchre, 
is the inscription :— 
MM. de Valbelle, Fondateurs 


Primus fundat opus, bene ditat prodigus alter 
Tertius sdificat “ ‘ habet una domus 
‘ 

This building was begun in 1702, but the 
part facing the street on which the inscription 
occurs was not finished till 1767. The 
founders were three Bishops of St. Omer, 
Louis Alphonse de Valbelle (1684-1708), 
Frangois de Valbelle (1708-27), and Joseph 
Alphonse de Valbelle (1727-54). Francois 
was cousin to Louis Alphonse, and Joseph 
Alphonse was nephew of Francois. 


3. Simon Ogier’s Birthplace.—This house, 
now 99 rue de Dunkerque, was known as the 
Blanc Ram. It preserves its early sixteenth- 
century facade, only slightly altered. A 
tablet was placed between the middle 
windows of the first floor on the tercentenary 
of the poet’s birth. It reads :— 

SIMON OGIER POETE LATIN 
naquit dans cette Maison du Blanc Ram 
le 3 mai 1549 
3 mai 1849 

4. Communal Library.—At the top of the 
staircase of the Bibliothéque Communale is 
& tablet with this inscription :— 

Bibliothéque Communale 


Installée dans les bdtiments des classes 
du collége des Jesuites Wallons 

Décrets des 8 Pluvidése et 14 fructidor an II. 

Rendue Publique Janvier 1805 : 
Reconstruite 1893-1894 

MM. Francois Ringot, Senateur, Maire. 

Louis Vasseur ABA 

Charles Hermant } Adjoints. 


kins Ernest Decroix, Architecte. 





5. Obelisk.—On the Plateau d’Helfaut, 
about 5 kilometres to the south of St. Omer, 
is an obelisk erected in 1842 to the memory 
of the Duke of Orléans, eldest son of Louis. 
Philippe. It was restored in 1907 by the 
‘‘ Souvenir Francais,”’ as recorded by a white- 
marble tablet. During the war, however, the 
monument, which is constructed in a sqfit,. 
white stone, has been sadly defaced with the 
names of innumerable soldiers (chiefly 
British) carved or scratched all over its 
surface. It is now almost impossible to 
decipher the original inscriptions. On the- 
front of the pedestal I could read :— 

A la mémoire 
de son Général en chef 
S.A.R. Monseigneur 
LE DUC D’ORLEANS 
la Deuxiéme Division 
d’Infanterie 
du Corps d’Opérations 


. . . . 7 
....sur la Marne 


There are inscriptions on the other three- 
sides of the pedestal, but I was unable to 
make them out owing to the recent deface- 
ments. F. H. CoEeTHam. 





PAMELA (LADY Epwarp FiTzGERALD).— 
Since the publication (1904) of Mr. Gerald) 
Campbell’s volume on Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, the mystery of his wife’s identity has. 
attracted little notice. Mr. Campbell seems 
to admit, though with much reservation, 
the story that Pamela was the child of the 
Duc d’Orléans (Egalité) and Mme. de Genlis. 

In ‘ Le Journal d’une Femme de Cinquante 
Ans,’ published in 1906, the writer, who was 
on intimate terms with Mme. de Genlis, puts: 
a very different version of the mystery. 
Mme. de Genlis maintained that Pamela had: 
been brought to France from England. This: 
is borne out by a statement made by the- 
writer’s aunt, Lady Jerningham. According 
to this lady on one occasion she was talking: 
to the clergyman of a parish in Shropshire 
on the Jerningham estate, who told her that 
he had received a letter from Mme. de Genlis, 
with whom he was acquainted, saying :— 

‘¢Que pour des raisons particuliéres et_extréme- 
ment importantes, elle désirait se charger de l’éduca- 
tion d’une enfant de cing ou six ans. dont elle 
lui faisait le pes vat plus détaillé. Une 
grosse somme était destinée aux parents de l’enfant,. 
4 condition du secret le plus absolu.” &c. 

The clergyman succeeded in finding a 
child, who satisfied the conditions, and she 
was sent to an address in London. The 
writer saw her first when she was about 15 
at the convent Belle Chasse, where Mme. 
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ale Genlis lived and where the royal princes 


and a select few persons of distinction went 


two or three times a week to dance and 


amuse themselves. 


Pamela’s beauty, both of face and figure, 
‘was quite out of the usual, and had nothing 
in common with the heavy and even ungainly 


-earriage of the Orléans family nor with the 


téte ad poire attributed to its members. 

So far there is merely local discrepancy 
between Mr. Gerard Campbell’s and Mme. 
‘de la Tour’s more »ersonal testimony. By 
the former the selection of the child is 
-attributed to the Duke’s trainer, and by the 
latter to a parish rector. In one account 
‘Shropshire is the “ hunting ground,” in the 
other Christ Church (query Hants ?) or ‘“ the 
neighbourhood of Bristol.’ : 

Here, however, Mme. de la Tour offers an 
explanation which may help to clear away 
_— of the mystery. Mme. de Genlis had 

a child by the Duc d’Orléans, but had 
never been attached to her; and, on the 
marriage of her own legitimate daughter to 
M. de Valence, Mme. de Genlis confided to 
her the child, then about 9 years old, on the 
ground that by educating her Mme. de 
Valence, whose husband was attached to 
the Duc d’Orléans’ household, would be 
better prepared for the bringing up of her 
own children. Meanwhile it was decided 
that the girl should be regarded as an enfant 
trouvée, although sister (maternally) to Mme. 
de Valence and (paternally) to Louis Philippe. 
Mme. de la Tour du Pin, whose intimacy 
‘with Mme. de Valence survived the Revolu- 
tion and brought them together later, only 
knew the child by the name of Hermine. 
‘Hermine was ultimately married to an 
agent de change named Collard, and had a 
large family, one of whom, Mme. Cappelle, 
was the mother of the notorious Mme. 
‘Lafarge. L. G. R. 

Bournemouth 


Huecu Beatty. (See 8 S. vii. 108.)— 
‘Twenty-five years ago a question was asked 
about this officer, and was apparently 
unanswered. He was there stated to have 
been an Irishman and a captain in the 
British Army, and to have joined the 
Portuguese Army in 1762. Particulars of his 
family and regiment were asked for. I now 
‘venture to send these, in the hope that the 
querist may be still living. Hugh Beatty 
‘was second son of John Beatty of Monaghan, 
‘cornet Monaghan Militia (Colonel Oliver 
Anketell’s Dragoons), by Sophia, daughter of 
‘Hugh Gilmore of Monaghan. John was 
third son of John Beatty of Springtown, co. 





Longford, by Anne (Pakenham) his wife, 
and the latter John was son of John Beatty 
of Corr, co. Cavan, by his second wife Mary, 
sister of Richard Young of Drumgoon, 
co. Cavan. John of Corr was eldest son of 
John Beatty of Farranseer, co. Cavan, who 
died in 1681. 

Hugh became ensign 73rd Foot (Lord 
Blayney’s Regiment), Jan. 17, 1760, which 
regiment was “‘ broke ’ in 1763. On May 26, 
1770, Lord Dartry brought an Exchequer 
Bill against Hugh’s brother John, his sister 
Sophia, and her husband William Adams, and 
others, in which he stated that Hugh was 
dead. But in an amended Bill, dated 
Jan. 14, 1773, Lord Dartry altered this. 
Hugh was said to have died abroad, but 
‘your suppliant is now informed that Hugh 
Beatty is still alive, and lives in Portugal.” 

Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ under the title Earl of 
Longford, is manifestly wrong in stating 
that Anne Pakenham married Robert Beatty 
of Springtown. There was no Robert of that 
generation ; but John of Springtown had a 
wife Anne, and a son Pakenham, and so was 
evidently the person intended. 

Henry B. Swanzy. 

The Vicarage, Newry, co. Down. 


Emma Hamitton.—Lord Dillon sends to 
The Times (12th inst.) a letter which it may 
be as well to preserve in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

To the Editor of The Times. 

Srtr,—Some of your readers will be interested to 
learn that a plaque has been placed on No. 27, Rue 
Francaise, Calais, to the following effect :— 

mma Lady Hamilton, the Friend of 
Admiral Lord Nelson, died in 
this house, January 15, 
815. 
This Tablet is erected by British Officers 
serving in Calais during the Great War, 
in memory of ue” quae last request. 


Your obedient servant, 
DILLON. 
Ditchley, Enstone, April 8. 
PEREGRINUS. 


WELSHMEN’S ENGLISH.—Darmesteter in his 
‘Morceaux Choisis des Auteurs du XVIe 
siécle,’ p. 122, gives a story by Bonaventure 
des Periers called ‘De trois fréras qui 
cuidérent estre pendus pour ieur latin’ 
(Edit. Lacour, ‘Les Nouvelles récreations et 
joyeux devis,’ Nouv. xx., tome ii., p. 94). 
Apart from this story’s relation to reality 
(see ‘Les Ecoliers, by Larivey, Darmesteter, 
op. cit., p. 373), it would appear that the 
incidents of the above tale are to be found 
in an earlier and more curious setting, namely, 
the linguistic mistakes of Welshmen, as 
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ridiculed by Latin story-tellers in the Middle 
Ages, when the former in coming to England 
attempted to make themselves understood in 
English. The following is a quotation from 


‘*Giraldus Cambrensis,’ Opera I., Preface, 


p. lxii, note (Rolls Series, ed. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A., London, Longman, Green, Longman & 
Roberts, 1861) :— 


“Latin story-tellers in the Middle Ages are 
fond of exposing the Welshman’s ignorance of 
English. _Here is one: Three Welshmen resolved 
‘to travel into England, but being ignorant of the 
danguage of the country, they resolved to divide 
between them the pains of mastering the necessary 
vocabulary. One was to say: ‘ We three Welsh- 
men’; the second : ‘ For a penny in the purse’ ; 
the third : ‘ Allright.’ This stock of English they 
supposed would be sufficient to meet all the 
exhorbitant demands of tradesmen and _hotel- 
keepers ; and thus furnished, they started on their 
‘travels. They had not proceeded far when they 
found on the highway the body of a man who had 
been lately murdered. As they stood pitying his 
misfortune, the Hue and Cry overtook them. 
‘Who did this?’ exclaimed the leader of the 
quest. ‘We three Welshmen,’ was the ready 
answer. ‘What for?’ ‘For a penny in the 
— chimed in the second. ‘ Then you shall all 

e hanged.’ ‘ All right,’ exclaimed the third.” 


This story is, as regards plot, substantially 
‘the same as that told by des Periers. 


JOSEPH J. MACSWEENEY. 
Howth, co. Dublin. 


BayiLe’s ‘DIcTIONARY’: CROMWELL 
Famity.—It is not often that one finds the 
Jearned Bayle making a mistake in his famous 
book; but in his article on ‘ Xenophanes’ 
{Note D.) he has a marginal reference to Dr. 
Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, in which it is 
stated that he married a sister of Cromwell, 
by whom he had a daughter who became 
wife of Dr. Tillotson. Wilkins married 
Robina, Cromwell’s sister, no doubt; but 
‘she was the widow of Canon Peter French, 
iby whom she had a daughter Elizabeth, who 
became the wife of Tillotson—she was 
‘therefore step-daughter, not daughter, of 


the Bishop. (I quote the English transla- 
tion.) J. F. F. 
Dublin. 
JOHN Free, D.v.— Foster’s‘ Alumni 


‘Oxonienses ’ contains the following :— 

“‘ Free, John, s. John, of St. Michael’s, Oxford» 
‘pleb. ; Ch. Ch., matric. Mar. 27, 1727, aged 16» 
B.A. 1730, M.A. 1733 ; Hertford Coll., B. and D.D.» 
1744; head-master of St. Olave’s Grammar 
‘School, Southwark.” 

Dr. Free subsequently held the rectory of 
St. Mary’s, Newington Butts. He published 
‘various works, and amongst them in 1766 
““A Plan for founding in England, at the 


expense of a great Empress, a Free Uni-! 


versity, &e.” On this The Monthly Review, 
vol. xxxv., p. 472, has this comment :— 


“Dr. Free having learnt that her Majesty of 
Russia hath several times sent some of her 
subjects for education to the University of Oxford, 
where they can never be admitted as regular 
scholars....proposes that the said Empress shall, 
with the assistance of him, the said Dr. Free, 
found a free University at Newington Butts, 
which he thinks the most proper situation, and 
gives his reasons for so thinking : and certainly no 
place can be more convenient for the Doctor, 
because he is already settled there; and the 
Dover coach passes through the village, and sets 
down passengers at the sign of the Elephant and 
Castle. The plan of the proposed seminary is here 
particularly set down; and then comes the 
proposed liturgy in three languages [English, 
Latin, and French], for the use of this royal 
college ; in which all Jews, Turks, Heretics, and 
bInfidels may join without the least scruple of 
conscience, as there is not a word of Christianity 
in it.” 

Dr. Free was still alive in 1786, but his 
extraordinary project never materialized. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SHAKESPEARE SIGNALS ? 


A WELL-KNOWN Shakespearian with an 
hereditary reason for taking a special 
interest in the First Folio, Capt. JAGGARD, 
has suggested my submitting to ‘N. & Q.’ 
certain traces of sub-surface signalling 
discovered by me in a First Folio com- 
mendatory poem. 

The {poem is that initialled «I. M.’”—the 
one which, in properly bound copies of the 
First Folio, is that placed next before the 
plays. 

In the second line, which runs: “ From 
the Worlds-Stage to the Graves-Tyring- 
roome,” the absurd hyphens suggest that 
here might be a filum labyrinthi. The 
repetition of the first word of the poem, 
“WEE,” as the first word of the third line is 
another arguable clue to a cryptogram, as 
conceivably marking off the first three rows 
of words, or of their numerical values, for 
some purpose. The eight lines or chess- 
board depth of the poem, provides yet 
another hint for those suspicious of sub- 
surface signalling. 

Discarding the superfluous hyphens so as 
to get only lexicon words, I worked out the 
word numerical values according to various 
Elizabethan letter-number codes. And 
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found appearances of signalling by the 
a=1 to z=24 or “ crosse row’”’ code (which 
allots both 7 and 7 the value 9 and both 
u and v the value 20), and by that code alone. 

It seeming possible that minor signals 
might have been arranged in the shape of a 
couple of initial letters of the full depth of 
the poem, I first ascertained what letters 
could be given a three-row top—as for 
reasons already stated a conceivably marked- 
off section. I found that on the rational 
assumption that each separate stroke or 
loop should be of the same _ thickness 
throughout, only an f could be allotted such 
a top in a total depth of but eight rows of 
word numerical values. And it was then 
evident that as some lines of the poem 
contain but six words, with the consequence 
that a full chess-board area of word numerical 
values, 8 x 8, is not available, the experiment 
should be with the first four columns of 
words and values as the equivalent of half 
a chess-board. 

Here are the words and values of such half 
chess-board area :— 


WEE wondred Shakespeare that 31 78 103 47 
From the orlds Stage 49 82 85 50 
Wee thought thee dead 31 95 37 14 
Tels thy Spectators that 53 50 129 47 
To enter with applause 33 59 57 36 
Can dye and live 17 32 18 45 
Thats but an Exit 65 41 14 55 
This a Re-entrance to 64 1 98 33 


At this point of my search I ascertained 
the total numerical value of the 20 outside 
words of this area, and found it to be 990. 
And I then traced out a three-row-top F in 
such area—which took 19 word numerical 
values. This turned out to have the same 
total numerical value as what might be 
called its ‘‘ frame,” viz., 990. 

The two halves of this arguable double 
signal are respectively as follows :— 


(A) The ‘frame’ of outside (B) The arguably signalled 
values of operating area. initial letter F. 


31: 78. .108.. 4% 31 78 103 47 
49 50 49 32 85 60 
31 14 31 95 37 14 
53 47 53 

33 86 33. 69 BT 

17 45 17 

65 55 65 

64 1 98 33 54 


Now for a fuller statement of the coin- 
cidences: (1) Both the f and its “ frame” 
total 990 in word numerical value; (2) in 
both instances the colour of square division 
of the 990 is 439 white and 551 black when 
all 32 word numerical values are placed on 
the squares of a chess-board ; (3) the cross- 
sum or digit addition total for all 32 values, 
280, is divided as three top rows 103, five 
bottom rows 177, while, taking all eight 





rows together, the colour of square divisiom 
is 103 white and 177 black. oreover 103 
happens to be the equivalent of the surname- 
ahekeanints, and 177 the equivalent of the- 
full publication name of the poet William 
Shakespeare. : 

I placed the cross-sum section of these- 
coincidences, entirely by itself and without 


mention of the equivalents, before one of our: 


foremost mathematicians, Prof. Andrew R. 
Forsyth, F.R.S., the Chief Professor of 
Mathematics at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, as it constitutes o 
clean cut mathematical problem of the odds. 
for or against a mere chance origin. And 
Prof. Forsyth pronounced as follows :— 

“If digits alone were of importance, precisely; 
the same result would follow from :— 

4 96 4 65 


9 1 89 6 

‘‘In the next place, when the sum of the digits 
on the white squares is 103, the sum of those on 
the black squares as taken from your table (or 
mine) is bound to be 177 ; for the total sum of all 
the digits is 280. 

‘‘ T have thought enough to see that the chances: 
against the mere chance would be multitudinously 
overwhelming.... But now for a more important 
suggestion to you. The impression left upon me 
is that you are in the presence of one of those 
cryptograms so dear to some minds through many 
ages.” 

I had Jong before suspected the existence 
of a cryptogram, and have almost as long 
had ready for publication a_ tentative 
completion of the cryptogram as I have felt 
forced to envisage it. But many judge this. 
unsatisfactory from a sentimental point of 
view. And if readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
provide a solution which shall be deemed: 
satisfying from a sentimental as well as from 
a mathematical point of view, I would 
willingly adopt it in preference to my own.. 

J. DeENHAM PARSONS. 

Ravenswood, 45 Sutton Court Road, 

Chiswick, W.4. 





PoOSTERN GATES IN THE WALL OF LONDON. 
—It has been recently stated that Warwick 
the King-maker used to go in ‘and out of 
London by a private postern gate, the 
situation of which is still marked by a 
flight of steps running down from Warwick 
Square towards the Old Bailey. Are these- 
statements correct, and how many postern. 
gates existed in the wall of London ? 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS.. 
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DANTE AND THE History oF MOHAMMED. 
—Can any of your readers inform me what 
history of Mohammed Dante would be likely 
to have had access to? Presumably, it was 
one giving prominence to the exploits of Ali, 
whom he seems to have regarded as the 
successor of Mohammed, although three other 
caliphs, Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othman, 
preceded him. GERTRUDE LEIGH. 

Attegate, Winchelsea, Sussex. 

[Does not Dante place Ali beside Mohammed in 
Hell ‘rather as a rival than as a successor? The 
difference in their punishment is supposed to cor- 
respond with the difference in their offence, the 
one being cleft where the other remains whole. ] 


Davip HumMPHREYS, AMERICAN HumorRIsT 
AND LyRicist.—One authority quotes year 
of birth 1762, while another statement avers 
it to be 1753 ; whichever is correct his demise 
seems to have occurred in 1818. ‘Where was 
he born and was he originally of Welsh 
descent ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


“DIDDYKITES ’ AND Guipsies.—Talking 
of gipsies the other day, the Dorset man 
whom I employ as gardener, who is a native 
of and lives at Lilliput in the parish of 
Parkstone, referred to them as ‘those 
Gibbies or Diddykites.”’ He says that the 
latter word, which he spelt in the way here 
given, is the name by which they are 
generally known in his neighbourhood, 
“like one of those names in the Bible.’’ 
As I have never heard it before, I thought it 
worth while asking whether any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have come across it. 

PEenRY LEwiIs. 


“THE FARNET”’: THE QUEEN’S STREET. 
—In a Manor Rental dated 1518, in describ- 
ing the boundaries of different fields, a 
reference is constantly made to ‘the 
Farnet,” and the main roads through the 
parish are called ‘the Queen’s Street.’’ 
Can any reader explain either of these 
expressions ? 

I may add, perhaps, that the manor 
was given by Edward I. to Queen Eleanor. 
It is that of West Farleigh, near Maidstone, 
Kent. HENRY HANNEN. 

The Hall, West Farleigh. 


A Frencu Baronet.—According to Mme. 
de la Tour du Pin (a Miss, Dillon)—referring 
to the family of Lally, also of Irish descent— 
Gerard Lalley was created a baronet by 
James II. for his services to the Jacobite 
cause in Ireland. The transmission of the 
baronetcy never occurred from the fact that 
illegitimacy and courage were hereditary in 
the Lalley family. He, however, left a son, 

















who commanded the Lalley regiment of the 
Irish Brigade at Fontenoy, and was subse- 
quently sent to India, where his campaign 
against Sir Eyre Coote ended disastrously. 
He was enobled by Louis XV. as Comte 
Lalley-Tollendal, who after a scandalous 
trial was condemned and executed. 

Is there any other instance of a French 
subject having had a baronetcy confered on 
him, even by a dethroned king ? 

L. G. R. 


Bournemouth. 


MontrRETOUT.—-This is the name of a 
district near St. Cloud, whence the French 
made a sortie against the Germans’ in 
January, 1871. What is the origin of the 
name? It can hardly be montre-tout, but 
might well be Mont Retout. Is this sup- 
position of mine correct ? 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


Soars FoR SALT WatTER.—James Forbes 
(1749-1819), in his ‘ Oriental Memoirs,’ 
vol. i., p. 269, speaks of an Indian “‘ vegetable 
soap, called omlah ”’ :— 

“The nuts [he says] grow in clusters on a wild 
tree, and the kernels, when made into a paste, 
are preferred to common soap for washing shawls, 
silk, and embroidery ; it lathers in salt water, and 
on that account is valuable at sea, where common 
soap is of little use ; retah, another vegetable soap 
in the vicinity of Surat, has the same property.” 

Are omlah and retah articles of commerce 
at the present day ? and, if so, what are the 
modern soaps manufactured therefrom ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Hetprs Famity.—I shall be glad if any one 
can give me information regarding a family 
named Helps——said to have been wealthy— 
living some eighty years ago in London. A 
correspondent in Ohio, U.S.A., writes to 
me :— 

‘* Have heard one of my aunts say that they— 
the Helps family—lived in London, and could 
look from their house into Queen Victoria’s 
drawing-room.” 

There was one child, a daughter, named 
Maria ; she married, against the wish of her 
parents, about the years 1837-42, William 
Southam of the Stratford-upon-Avon branch; 
who afterwards went to America, where his 
descendants now live. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Tue Turvut.—I should be much obliged 
for any information respecting the turul, 
the mythical bird of the Magyars. 

E. BEAUMONT. 

Brinsop Grange, Oxford. 
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THe Rev. Bengamin Biayney, D.D.— 
‘This Hebrew scholar died at his rectory of 
Pontshot, Wiltshire, Sept. 20, 1801, aged 73. 
‘Was he ever married ? If so, I should be 
pleased to learn the date and particulars of 
his marriage. The ‘ D.N.B.,’ v. 208, is silent 
on this point. Gre, BS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LEPERS IN ENGLAND.— 
Is it possible to compile a list of books on 
or dealing with lepers in England, and to 
give a list of works on or dealing with leper 
windows. Haypn T. GILEs. 

11 Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


DE QUINCEY oR QvuiIncy.—Can any of 
your readers give me any information con- 
cerning the De Quincey, or Quincy, family in 
connexion with the county of Lincolnshire ? 
Is this branch of the family descended from 
Roger de Quincy, 2nd Earl of Winchester ? 

The De Quincey family held large estates 
in Scotland prior to the time of Robert 
Bruce. Is it known in what locality their 
ands existed ? 

I believe that this ancient and now 
practically extinct family occupied as 
important a position in Scotland as the 
English branch did in England. The arms 
are: Gules, seven mascles or. Crest: a 
wyvern’s head. N. F. L. HAtt. 

44 Kensington Park Road, W.11. 


Martyn anp Brapon Famiies.—In- 
formation is requested about the descendants 
of the Rev. mas Martyn who married 
about 1760, Frances, only daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Beadon, Rector of Clay- 
hanger, North Devon. Where was Mr. 
Martyn the incumbent and when did he die ? 
‘He was not married at Clayhanger 


H. C.® BARNARD. 
The Warren, Burnham, Somerset. 


ANATHEMA CuPp.—According to Cooper's 
“Ath. Cant.,’ Thos. Langton who died in 
1500-1 gave to Pembroke Hall a cup of 
silver gilt, weighing 67 ounces, commonly 
called the Anathema cup. What originated 
the name ? M.A 


GARNHAM Famity.—I should be glad to 
be told of any families of Garnham, in 
Suffolk or elsewhere, using arms and crest, 
and to obtain the heraldic description of these. 


LEoNnNARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


REFERENCE WanTED.—Wordsworth speaks some- 
‘where of a ‘‘snow-white church.’’ Quotation and 
reference wanted. J 





AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—I should be 
particularly glad to know the author of the fol- 
lowing fine verses :— 

If with pleasure you are viewing any work a man 
is doing, 

If you like him, or you love him, tell him now; 
Don’t withhold your approbation till the parson 

makes oration, 

And he lies with snowy lilies o’er his brow. 


If he earns your praise, bestow it ; if you like him, 
let him know it: 
Let the words of true encouragement be said ; 
Do not wait till life is over, and he’s underneath 
the clover, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s 
dead. 
E. E. LEGGATT. 
Little Park, Enfield, Middlesex. 





Replies. 


PRINCE CHARLES IN NORTH DEVON. 
(12 S. vi. 36.) 


Mr. A. CARRINGTON states, from a reference 
to the Northam parish register, that “‘ Prince 
Charles was at Appledore July 10, 1645,” and 
asks whether his movements earlier in that 
year are known and recorded. 

May I, as one who has taken a great deal of 
interest in the movements in the west of 
England of Charles II.—both as prince and 
(de jure) king—and who has recorded some 
of these in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’* refer 
your correspondent to a paper of mine, 
entitled ‘ Charles II. in the Channel Islands,’ 
which I read at a meeting of the Dorset 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club at Lyme Regis on Sept. 13, 1904, and 
which is printed in the Society’s Proceedings 
for that year (vol. xxv., p. 172)? This paper 
was founded on Dr. S. Elliott Hoskins’s very 
interesting work—bearing the same title and 
published in two vols. in 1854—which was 
based on the MS. ‘Journal’ of John 
Chevalier, a contemporary chronicler of 
remarkable events occurring in Jersey during 
the Civil Wars from about the commence- 
ment of 1643 to February, 1650. This 
Journal, written in French, contains many 
transcripts from original documents. Dr. 
Hoskins also largely refers to the Clarendon 
State Papers, and. the Clarendon MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, together with French and 
other authorities and sources. So that we 
are provided with a long and interesting 
account of Charles’s two visits to Jersey and 
of the events which led up to them. 





* See particularly 9 S. x. 141 (1902). 
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As Dr. Hoskins’s work is now scarce and 
his authorities are somewhat difficult of 
access, perhaps Mr. Carrineton will be 
content to accept what I took from them 
as the basis of my paper (itself also, perhaps, 
not very readily accessible) relative to the 
Prince’s movements in the earlier part of 
1645. In the spring of that year Charles I. 
‘determined to send his eldest son into the 
west, partly from the idea of giving the 
Prince some active work on his own initiative 
to do, and partly owing to the fears he enter- 
tained for his safety, and to the threatening 
aspect of his own afiairs evinced by the 
active preparations being made for war by 
the Commons in case the negotiations for 
peace then pending were not satisfactorily 
eoncluded. On Mar. 5 the royal father and 
son (a boy not yet 16) ‘“‘ parted never to 
meet again.” The Prince, escorted by 
300 horse, and attended, amongst others, by 
Lords Capel, Hopton, and Culpepper, set out 
for Bristol, and lodged, the first night after 
leaving Oxford, at Farringdon, the next day 
with the garrison at Devizes, and on the 
third reached Bath, where the Prince stayed 
two or three days, and on arriving at Bristol 
at once set up his little court. It would 
appear that he must have had a narrow 
escape of being captured, for on the 17th of 
the same month we find that Colonel Sir 
James Long, High Sheriff of Wilts for the 
King, returning from the convoy of the 
Prince to Bristol was set upon by a party of 
Waller’s army at Devizes, and forty of his 
‘men killed, many prisoners being also taken. 

As the plague was then raging in Bristol— 
150 dying in a week—the Prince left for 
Bridgwater on April 23. Here he came 
under the somewhat baneful influence of his 
old nurse, Mrs. Wyndham—Anne, daughter 
of Thomas Gerard of Trent, whose husband, 
Colonel Wyndham, was Governor of the 
town. Presumably this was the same 
Anne Wyndham, wife of Colonel Francis 
Wyndham of Trent, to whom Charles 
Il. went for shelter in September, 1651, 
when trying to escape to France after 
the disastrous battle of Worcester in that 
month.* She was the author of the 
“Claustrum Regale Reseratum,’ containing 
an account of ‘“‘ The King’s Concealment at 
Trent,” one of the most interesting of all 
the Boscobel Tracts which began to be 
published soon after the Restoration in 1660. 
This lady was most disdainful both of the 





* See my paper in the Dorset Field Club’s 
qesnainas, ‘Charles II. in Dorset,’ vol. viii., p. 9 





King and of his Council. Letters from the 
King having arrived forbidding his going 
further westward, the Prince returned thence 
to Bristol a week later. 

The plague still increasing at Bristol, 
however, the Prince arranged to go to 
Barnstaple in North Devon, and with this 
intention reached Wells on June 22, receiving 
there a deputation of 5,000 or 6,000 “ club 
men,’ who were dissatisfied with the 
excesses of the royal soldiery. Barnstaple 
was at length safely reached. Whilst there 
the news of the battle of Naseby (June 14, 
1645) having been fought and lost reached 
the Prince, and after the subsequent 
surrender of Bridgwater on July 22 to 
Fairfax, it was thought advisable to retire 
further, so that later in that month the 
royal fugitive, as he had then almost 
become, reached Launceston in Cornwall. 
Hence, after many vicissitudes, he moved to 
the Scilly Islands, and later to Jersey, in the 
following April (1646). 

Mr. CARRINGTON gives the date at which 
he states, from the entry in the Northam 
registers, Charles to have been at Appledore 
as July 10, 1645. There is no evidence, so 
far as I can see, that Charles was ever in the 
neighbourhood of Barnstaple at any other 
period than that mentioned above, namely, 
from the latter part of June to the latter 
part of July. Appledore is, I believe, in the 
neighbourhood of Torrington as well as of 
Barnstaple ; but the battle of Torrington— 
in which the Prince’s army was defeated and 
dispersed and the royalist cause in the west 
received its death wound—was not fought 
until the 15th of the following February, 
long after he had left Barnstaple for the 
south. As undoubtedly Prince Charles did 
stay some few weeks at Barnstaple—“ a 
pleasant town in the north of Devonshire,’ — 
and with which, we hear, he was ‘‘ much 
delighted ’—and this period would cover 
the date in the Northam registers—-he may, 
of course, have paid a visit to Appledore 
during that time. It would be interesting 
to know if the entry in the register is a 
contemporary one or a later interpolation. 


It was during his stay at Barnstaple that— 

# we believe Clarendon—the Prince appears 
o have been exposed to that risk of ‘‘ moral 
contamination’’—and which in later years 
was so pronounced a featurein his character 
—which led his council, after inquiry, on the 
principle that ‘‘ evil communications corrupt 
good manners,” to banish from the court and 
the precincts of the town a certain young 
fellow named Wheeler, who, although not 
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in any relation of service to the Prince, had 
ventured to obtrude his company too boldly 
upon his notice. But it was not long before 
Charles found a worthier object of attention 
in the very serious state of affairs in the 
south and west, which necessitated his 
removal to Jersey in the following April, and 
his eventual arrival in France, thus furnishing 
a very fitting prelude to what happened some 
five and a half years later. 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Before his visit to Appledore, Devon, 
on July 10, 1645, Prince Charles (who 
was then about 14 years old) was with the 
Royalist forces in Somerset and Devon. 
He appears to have visited Bath, Dunster 
Castle, and Barnstaple, and no doubt went 
from the latter place to Appledore. His 
movements may be gathered from letters in 
the Portland MSS. (Hist..MSS. Comn. Repts.). 
On May 29, 1645, the Prince wrote a letter 
from Bath to George, Lord Goring, desiring 
him to exchange 500 muskets lately sent 
from Bristol to his army (p. 226). On 
June 15, 1645—the day following King 
Charles’s defeat at Naseby—the Prince of 
Wales wrote to Goring from Barnstaple :— 

“During our late stay at Dunster Castle we 
received many great complaints from the in- 
habitants of those parts of the insolencies and 
injuries they undergo by officers and soldiers who 
pretend to be under your Lordship’s command, 
&ec.”’—P. 227. 

On June 23, 1645, the Prince again wrote to 
Goring from Barnstaple :— 

** We send herewith Sir Richard Greenvile, that 

by his presence the soldiers under his command 
may be more easily gathered up and kept to- 
gether. We have directed him to receive orders 
from you, &c.’’—P. 230. 
The Prince appears to have held a council of 
war at Barnstaple. Reference to this is 
made in a letter from Lord Digby to Lord 
Goring, dated July 4, 1645, written partly in 
cipher :— 

“His Highness will also have acquainted you 
with the resolutions taken at Barnstaple by the 
unanimous opinion of the Prince’s Council there, 
in pursuance of which, that no time might be lost, 
orders were sent over to be instantly dispersed, 
&e.”—P. 231. 

On July 10, 1645—the day on which Prince 
Charles was at Appledore—Fairfax defeated 
Goring at Langport in Somerset, and on 
July 23 captured Bridgwater after a short 
siege. These events upset all the plans of 
King Charles and ruined the Royalist pro- 
jects in the West of England. The King 
wrote to the Prince of Wales from Brecknock 
on Aug. 5, 1645, that: ‘“‘ Whensoever you 
find yourself in apparent danger of falling 
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into the rebels’ hands that you convey: 
yourself into France” (‘ Clarendon,’ iv. 83 ; 
Phillip’s ‘ Civil War in Wales,’ i. 315). 

G. H. W. 


A full account of Prince Charles’s. 
movements is given in R. W. Cotton’s. 
‘Barnstaple during the Civil War,’ and 
details of his stay at Barnstaple in @ paper 
by the Rev. J, F. Chanter in the T'rans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association, 1917, 

R. PEARSE CHOPE. 





Hatyep Famity (12 §. iii. 255).—Dalton’s. 
‘ George I.’s Army,’ vol. i., p. 331, mentions 
one of this family, namely, Nathaniel 
Halhed (sic), who was commissioned cornet 
to the Colonel’s Own Troop in Major-General 
William Evans’s (4th) Regiment of Dragoons. 
April 6, 1715, and lieutenant in the same- 
May 8, 1722. Dalton, however, was wrong: 
in saying (zbid., vol. ii., p. 212) that he went 
on half-pay in 1729, as it was not until 
Mar. 25, 1731, that he exchanged to half-pay 
of 3s. per diem of lieutenant of the Hon.. 
William Kerr’s (7th) Dragoons, which he was 
still drawing in 1740, according to the Half- 
pay List dated Jan. 31, 1740, when his age 
was given as 47, and his name was spelt 
Halhead. 

Other minor notices are, from The Gent. 
Mag. :— 

Died Jan. 17, 1731, Nathaniel Halhead,. 
Esq., a pattern-drawer in Cornhill and 
Exchange-broker. 

Married, Feb. 15, 1748, Wm. Ivat, Esq., to: 
Miss Halhed of Petersham, Surrey. 

Died Feb. 14, 1778, Robert Halhead, Esq., 
in Abingdon Buildings, Westminster. 

Died “lately” (before October, 1783), at 
Hampstead, Mrs. Halhed, wife of Wm. Hal-- 
hed, Esq., of Great George Street. is 

Married, Feb. 7, 1785, at Bath, William 
Halhead, Esq., of Great George Street, 
Westminster, to Mrs. Maskeline of Bath. 

Died, Sept. 30, 1786, William Halhed, 
Esq., a Director of the Bank of England. 

Died, May 29, 1792, Belinda Halhed at 
Twickenham. W. R. WitiiaMs. 


Joun CARPENTER (12 8S. ii. 370).—This 
man became cornet in the Ist Dragoon 
Guards Feb. 11, 1802, and lieutenant Feb. 18, 
1804, but left the next year. He married in 
March, 1797, Teresa, second daughter of 
G. F. Heneage, whose eldest daughter Mary 
Anne Winifred was married the same month 
to Francis Aicken, who was made cornet 
April 3, 1801, and lieutenant Feb. 14, 1805, 
in the same regiment. W. R WILLIAMS. 
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BLACKWELL Hatt Factor (12 8S. v. 266, 
306).—A Blackwell Hall Factor was a person 
holding a ‘rest,’ or stand, in Blackwell 
Hall, entitling him to act as an agent for 
the woollen manufacturers. The Hall was 
situated on the eastern side of Guildhall 
Yard, and the western side of Basinghall 
Street—close to the present Wool Exchange 
—and was the warehouse and market place 
for the storage and sale of all sorts of woollen 
fabrics. Blackwell Hall was established as 
the common market for woollen goods from 
all parts of the kingdom by an ordinance of 
2ist Richard II., and this ordinance was 
confirmed by an Act of Common Council, 
Aug. 8, 1516, with the addition that Black- 
well Hall was the only market for such 
woollen cloths, and that none were to be 
sold in London unless the said cloths were 
first brought to the Hall and there bought 
and sold, heavy penalties being enacted 
against any infringement. 

F. A. Russer1, 

116 Arran Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


THe Rev. Aaron BAKER (7 S. xii. 407; 
12 S. vi. 75, 139)——Aaron Baker (4) men- 
tioned at ante, p. 75, who was baptized 
July 9, 1711, entered Winchester College 
from Oxford in 1724 and was superannuated 
in 1729 (Kirby, ‘Winchester Scholars,’ 
p- 232.) Joun B, WAINEWRIGHT. 


GRAFTON. Oxon (12 S. v. 320; vi. 51).— 
The second part of the query has not been 
answered. My grandfather’s great-grand- 
father John Wainewright married (appar- 
ently about the year 1718) Mary, only 
daughter of Richard Abell, and Elizabeth 
(née Marner) his wife. The manor of 
Grafton descended to Mary Wainewright on 
the death of her parents. John Waine- 
wright died Oct. 8, 1760, and his son Robert 
succeeded to the manor. Robert died 
Feb. 3, 1800, and his eldest son Robert 
succeeded. This Robert died unmarried 
July 18, 1841, and left the manor to his 
brother Arnold, who held a Court Leet at 
the Manor House in 1852. I do not know 
when the manor was sold, but I believe 
that it now belongs to the Dean and Chapter 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and presumably 
they hold all the title-deeds. Arnold Waine- 
wright died Dec. 8, 1855. John andj the 
two Roberts were all sworn clerks in the 
Six Clerks’ Office in the High Court ‘of 
Chancery. 

The manor of Grafton is about two miles 
south-east of Langford, Oxfordshire. 

JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





Sir Henry Cary or CockinecTon, DEVON 
(12 S. vi. 89).—Information about Sir Henry 
Cary after the Restoration is obtainable from 
the Calendars of State Papers (Domestic). 
In 1663/4 he was writing from Exeter, and! 
before Sept. 14, 1666, he was dead, leaving a. 
widow, Martha. M. 


Stance Terms (12 S. v. 294).—As the- 
writer of ‘ Letters from England ’ was Robert 
Southey, there was at least no “ Spanish, 


imagination’ in his statements. 
R. S. B. 


THe Hawxkuourst Gane (12 S. vi. 67).— 
A picturesque account of this lawless band’ 
of ‘“‘ Free Traders,” among whose exploits. 
were the abduction of a Customs House- 
officer from Shoreham in 1741 and the murder 
of William Galley, another Customs officer, 
in 1748, will be found in Mz. C. G. Harper’s. 
entertaining book, ‘ The Smugglers.’ 

There is also a lengthy account of the- 
gang ip 

‘* Reminiscences of Smugglers and Smuggling 
being the substance of a Lecture delivered at the- 
Music Hall, Hastings. By John Banks. London 
[For the Author] John Camden Hotten, 74 and 75 
Piccadilly,” n.d. 

The murder of Galley led to the gang’s 
undoing and twenty-two of them were: 
hanged together in 1749. 

LronarD J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


This band of smugglers carried on business 
in Kent and Sussex in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Their leader was Capt. 
Kingsmill, but there is little doubt that they 
were financed by sleeping partners who were 
persons of good social position, and one of 
these may have been the Arthur Gray who 
built the mansion at Seacock’s Heath. The 
Hawkhurst Gang were insolent and domineer-- 
ing and so terrorized the inhabitants of the 
Weald that in self-defence they organized a 
volunteer force called the Goudhurst Band 
of Militia. In 1746 a pitched battle took 
place between the militia and the smugglers, 
in which three of the latter were killed. In 
1747 the Hawkhurst Gang broke into the- 
Poole Custom House and recaptured 2 tons 
of tea and 39 casks of spirits, the cargo of a 
smuggling boat which had been seized by the 
Revenue Authorities. In the course of this 
affair two persons were murdered by the- 
smugglers. Kingsmill and his lieutenant. 
Farrell were arrested, through the treachery 
of a comrade, found guilty and executed at 
Newgate. Their bodies were gibbeted at 
Horsmonden and Goudhurst respectively,. 
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-and \that was the end of the Hawkhurst 
Gang. 

G. P. R. James in ‘The Smuggler’ 
describes the chief exploits of the Hawkhurst 
-gang (under the name of “‘ Ramley’s gang ’’), 
including the smugglers’ siege of Goudhurst 
“Church, which was used as a fort by the 
militia. Traditions of smuggling days and 
smuggling ways abound in the neighbourhood 
of Cranbrook. My venerable mother-in-law 
(aged 91) remembers, as a girl, an old man at 
Tenterden who in his early days had been an 
active smuggler. He showed her a cun- 
ningly contrived ‘‘ hide’’ under the floor of 
his cottage where he used to conceal duty- 
“free goods and told her—in all sincerity, for 
he was @ pious man—that when hard pressed 
by the Revenue riding officers (he was never 
-caught) he used to repeat the lines :— 

O magnify the Lord with me, 
With me exalt His name, 
When in distress to Him I called 
He to my rescue came. 
Rarely, I imagine, have Tate and Brady’s 
familiar lines been uttered under stranger 
-conditions ! J. B. Twycross. 
19 Holmewood Road, Brixton Hill, S.W.2. 


Hawkhurst is a village in Kent, and was 
the headquarters of one of the most cele- 
brated of the gangs of smugglers who carried 
on the trade about the middle of the 
-eighteenth century, which may be called the 
** physical force’ or “ direct action” period 
-of smuggling, since the smugglers did not 
find it necessary to resort to the ingenious 
-devices of later days, but simply terrorized 
such of the unfortunate Customs officers as 
were not amenable to bribery. The gang 
was ultimately suppressed, and several of 
the leaders hanged. (See ‘Smuggling Days 
-and Smuggling Ways,’ by Commander the 
Hon. H. N. Shore, Cassell & Co., 1892.) I 
think that Commander Shore (see p. 48 n.) 
has confused Arthur Gray with his brother 
“William, another prominent member of the 
gang. It appears from the Sessions Papers 
that Arthur Gray was sentenced to death, 
-and, I suppose, he was hanged in due course. 
I may add that the Hawkhurst Gang did not 
confine themselves to smuggling, but com- 
«mitted so many highway robberies and other 
outrages that they set local feeling against 
them, and this, no doubt, made their sup- 
"pression more easy. Cc. L. S. 


The Hawkhurst gang was a_ notorious 
‘band of smugglers who were a terror for 
-some years to the inhabitants of Kent and 
7 where they operated from 1744 to 

47. 





In December, 1744, the gang raided ' 


the Custom House at Shoreham, carried off 
the staff, whipped them almost to death, and 
clapped them on a vessel and sent them to 
France. In 1747 the gang, under its leader 
Kingsmill, attacked the village of Goudhurst, 
Kent, whose inhabitants had formed itself 
into the ‘‘ Goudhurst Band of Militia.” The 
gang was beaten off with several killed and 
wounded. The Gentleman's Magazine for 
April, 1747, contains an account of the 
affair. Kingsmill shortly afterwards, with 
thirty other desperadoes, stormed the 
Custom House at Poole and captured a large 
quantity of tea. A reward was offered for 
their apprehension and one named Diamond 
was arrested through the information of 
Daniel Chater, a shoemaker. Chater anda 
Customs officer named Galley were pro- 
ceeding to Chichester when they fell into the 
hands of the gang, who, after brutally ill- 
using them, murdered them in a cruel and 
inhuman manner. Galley was buried in a 
sandpit and Chater’s body flung down a well. 
Most of the smugglers were afterwards 
captured and executed and the Hawkhurst 
gang broken up. For accounts of them set 
‘King’s Cutters and Smugglers,’ chap. v.. 
by E. K. Chatterton, and ‘The King’s 
Customs,’ by Atton and Holland, vol. i, 
pp. 212-6. G. H. W. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL : ORIGIN WANTED (1258. 
v. 318).—The words and music of this carol 
will be found given in ‘ English Folk-Song 
and Dance,’ pp. 113-6 (Camb. Univ. Press, 
1915). I am inclined to think that internal 
evidence points to a medieval origin. The 
author of the above work writes :— 

** But a carol collected in 1833 from a peasant 
in West Cornwall and included in William Sandys’ 
collection is the most interesting proof I have yet 
found of the association between dancing and the 
Christian religion. Nothing more is known of 
the carol in spite of many inquiries which are 
still being pursued....Mr. G. R. S. Mead thinks 
this carol was originally sung by the medizval 
minstrels, jongleurs, and troubadours, who are 
said to have invented the word carol, meaning a 
dance in which the performers moved slowly in a 
circle, singing as they went. The troubadours are 
responsible for the preservation of many fragments 
of old mystery plays, and this carol is probably 
one such fragment, and as such is a link between 
the definitely pagan folk-dance and through the 
Christian Church to those alive in England 


to-day.” JosEPH J. MAcSwEENEY. 
Howth, co. Dublin. 


The carol beginning : “‘ To-morrow shall be 
my dancing day ’’ is printed in ‘ Christmas- 
tide,’ by William Sandys, F.S.A. (published 
in 1852 by John Russell Smith), It is no. 29 
in his list of carols. Under no. 34 (which is 
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“Hark! the Herald Angels Sing’) he has|to James I. His uncle or step-uncle, 
this note: “ This and the sixteen preceding | another Richard, who, however, is described 


are from manuscript copies, several of which 
are also printed as broadsides,”’ It would 
seem from this note that Sandys did not 
know the author or source of any of these 
seventeen carols. If this is so, it is singular 
that he should not have been aware that 
Charles Wesley was the author of ‘ Hark ! the 
Herald Angels Sing.’ ’ 
Wo. SELF WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


R—s Coninessy oF SAtop (12 S. vi. 64).— 
R—s is probably Ricardus. Sir Richard 
‘Coningsby, who belonged to the family of 
Niend Solers, Salop, and was Gentleman 
Usher to King James I., is mentioned in 
“ Obituary Notices of the English Benedictine 
Nuns of Ghent’ (Catholic Record Society, 
vol. xix., at pp. 64-5) :— 

“ Anno 1657 on the 23 of march Our Most 
venerable Dear Dame Mary Ignatia most happily 
Departed this life in the 18 year of her profession, 
and the 80 of her age....Dame Mary Ignatia In 
Baptism Call’d Margarit, Daughter to Robert 
Corham Gentleman in Hampshire and widdow to 
Sir Richard Coninsby in his life and after his 
Death, did a world of good Deeds,” &c. 

*‘And though she had been in its [i.e., the 
world’s] high esteem, her husband and Sr. Richard 
Coningsby being a courtiour and in a noble office 
under King James, and she much feavour’d in a 
particular manner by him, who said that after her 
knight’s Death he would be her protector; and 
s0 she found it. as long as the said King James 
Liv’d, having been cause I mean a Chief Instru- 
ment of Allmighty God to obtain her husband’s 
conversion, at Last sufiring much loss of her 
temporal! estate she cast her care on God,” &c. 

Barbara, wife of Robert Corham of 
“‘ Heckefeild,”’’ occurs among the Hampshire 
recusants in the Recusant Roll of 1592-3 
(Cath. Rec. Soc., vol. xviii., at p. 288). 

Sir Richard Coningsby was probably 
about twenty years older than Francis 
Beaumont. It is remarkable that the 1623 
pedigree (Harl. Soc. Publ.,’ xxviii. 131) 
mentions only his marriage to a Berkshire 
Barker. Margaret Corham must have been 
his second wife. He seems to have had no 
children, JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


I would suggest that the signature may 
be Ricus, the contracted form of Ricardus 
er Richard. There was a family of Coningsby 
of Niend Solers, or Nenne Solers, in Shrop- 
shire (afterwards of Hereford), whose pedi- 
gree is given in the Visitation of Shropshire, 
1623, published by the Harleian Society in 
1889. A Richard Coningsby of this family, 
‘though his grandfather had apparently 
migrated to Hereford, was Gentleman Usher 





as of Harksteed in Suffolk, had a son 
Beaumont Coningsby ; it may be his name 
which appears in the book, and, of course, he 
may have been called after the poet as 
there is no other Beaumont in the pedigree 
to account for him. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 


Sone: ‘THE SpapE’ (12 S. vi. 90).—This 
song, with its refrain beginning :— 
Here's to the spade and the man who can use it 
A fig for your lord with his soft silken hand 
appeared in a song-book issued by the 
National Agricultural Labourers’ Union 
(Joseph Arch’s movement) about 1872. I 
believe its writer was the late Mr. Howard 
Evans, author of ‘Our Old Nobility,’ con- 
tributor to The Labourers’ Chronicle, and 
afterwards editor of the London Echo. Mr. 
Evans wrote the majority of the songs in this 
little book, of which 120,000 copies were 
circulated. My difficulty is that he says in 
his ‘ Radical Fight of Forty Years’ (1909) 
that it contained ‘‘a few songs by other 
writers.”” He quotes several of the songs 
which he wrote for the song-book, but not 
this one. This may give Mr. Harris a hint. 

Rost. 8. PENGELLY. 


GoRDON: THE MEANING OF THE NAME 
(12 S. vi. 111).—This name has nothing to do 
with a spear, @ spoon, @ spade, or any other 
weapon or implement. It is the name of @ 
village and parish in Berwickshire, and the 
earliest record of its use as a territorial 
surname occurs in a charter c. 1171, wherein 
Richard or Richer de Gordon grants certain 
lands to the monks of Kelso and to the 
church of St. Michael ‘‘in his town of 
Gordon.” 

Sixth or seventh in descent from Richard 
came Sir Adam de Gordon, who did homage 
to Edward I. at Elgin on July 28, 1296; 
but he afterwards joined Robert, King of 
Scots, either just before or just after the 
battle of Bannockburn in 1314. In 1320 
King Robert appointed him ambassador to 
convey to Pope John XXII. the defiant 
letter of the Scottish barons. It is believed 
that it was after his return from that mission 
that Sir Adam received a grant of the lands 
of Strathbogie in Aberdeenshire, but the writ 
is not extant, and is known only through 
being cited in a charter by David Il. This 
is the earliest record of the Gordons as 
landowners in the north of Scotland, though 
Sir Adam’s presence at Elgin in 1296 
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suggests that he had some possession in the 
district at that time. It may be noted that 
in migrating from Tweeddale to Aberdeen- 
shire the Gordons carried with them the 
name of Huntly, a hamlet in Gordon parish, 
and bestowed it upon the town and parish 
which now bear it in Strathbogie. It 
furnished a title to the earldom in 1445 and 
the marquisate in 1599. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


The origin of the name Gordon was fully 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ for 1902. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Mrs. Gorpon, Nove ist (12 8S. vi. 38, 93). 
—In case any librarian follows Mr. SPARKE’S 
suggestion let me say that Margaret Maria 
Brewster did not marry John Gordon of 
Pitlurg until 1860, whereas Mrs. Gordon 
wrote ‘The Fortunes of the Falconars’ in 
1844. I supposed at one time that Mrs. 
Gordon was the daughter and biographer of 
Christopher North and the wife of Sheriff 
John Thomson Gordon (1815-65), whom she 
married in 1837. She dedicates one of her 
books to ‘‘ Delta’ and we know that Moir 
was a great friend of Wilson, naming his son 
John after him. But I learn from Chris- 
topher’s grand-daughter that her aunt never 
wrote novels. J. M. Buitocu. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


The Mrs. Gordon referred to by Mr. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE as a daughter of Sir 
David Brewster appears to be a different 
person from the lady inquired for. In 
addition to the novels (1844-54) enumerated 
ante, p. 38, the British Museum Catalogue 
credits her with another, ‘Three Nights ina 
Lifetime,’ and a volume of poems, ‘Man and 
the animals,’ but with nothing more. 

Her namesake is catalogued at the British 
Museum as Brewster, afterwards Gordon, 
Margaret Maria, who was born about 1820. 
Her literary activity covered from 1855 to 
1896, and included lives of her father, her 
husband, and Mr. Grant of Arndilly. Much 
of her writing was of a didactic and homiletic 
character, e.g., ‘The Word of the World,’ 
‘Sanctification by Faith,’ ‘Our Daughters,’ 
an account of the Y.W.C.A. Her ‘Little 
Millie and her Four Places,’ addressed to 
young servants, ‘The Motherless Boy,’ and 
‘Sunbeams in the Cottage ’ are merely short 
tales, but her ‘ Lady Elinor Mordaunt ’ has 
more pretension and is described as fiction. 

Her mother was the youngest daughter of 
“Ossian Macpherson.”” I do not find any 
record of her death. N. W. Hirt. 





THE TuiRD TRoop oF GUARDS IN 1727 
(12 S. vi, 111).—This was the Third Troop. 
of Horse Guards, raised in 1660, and dis- 
banded, for economy, on Dee. 24, 1746.. 
Dainel Southam must have been a Lae og 
or non-commissioned officer, as I have a list 
of the officers at this date, and his name is: 
not among them, nor in Dalton’s earlier lists. 
I do not suppose the troopers’ names for 
that period have been preserved, but the- 
Army List for 1761 contains the names of 
107 ‘‘Superannuated Gent. of 4th Troop of 
Horse-Guards, at, 12/. 10s. per Ann.” (the- 
3rd and 4th Troops having been disbanded: 
the same day). From  Chamberlayne’s 
‘Present State of Great Britain,’ 1727, it 
appears that each of the four Troops of 
Horse Guards consisted of ‘‘ 181 Gentlemen, 
Officers included,” the pay of the “One 
Hundred and Fifty-six private Gentlemen,, 
at 4s. each Per Diem ”’ amounting to 311. 4s. 
Cannon’s ‘Historical Record of the 3rd 
Light Dragoons ’ states that Thomas Brown. 
of Kirkbotham, Yorks, a private in that 
regiment, recovered its standard after the- 
cornet carrying it had been wounded, and: 
was himself severely wounded in doing so,. 
for which piece of “gallantry he was pro- 
moted to the post of a private gentleman in 
the Life Guards ; an appointment which, at 
that time, was usually obtained by pur- 
chase.”” Between 1740 and 1760 several’ 
troopers of the Horse Guards were amongst 
the number of non-commissioned officers: 
and were recommended for commissions in 
the army, for good service or gallantry, but 
they were, of course, posted to other 
regiments. W. R. WrtiraMs. 


GRosvENoR Puiace (12 S. vi. 109).—Mr. 
CuHartes Garry will, I think, find-all the 
information he can wish for in a most 
interesting article that was published in 
The Builder of July 6, 1901, and following 
weeks, on the subject of the origin and 
growth of the streets and squares on the: 
south and west of Hyde Park Corner at the 
end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. I do not think that 
he would find much difficulty in procuring @ 
copy although it was published so long ago 

ALAN STEWART. 


Grosvenor Place was originally a row of 
houses, overlooking Buckingham Palace: 
Gardens, built in 1767 during the Grenville- 
administration. When George III. was 
adding a portion of the Green Park to the 
new garden at Buckingham House the 
fields on the opposite side of the road were 
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to be sold for 20,0007. This sum Grenville 
wefused to issue from the Treasury. The 
ground was consequently sold to builders, 
and a new row of houses, overlooking the 
king in his private walks, was erected, to his 
great annoyance (see Walpole’s ‘ George IIL.,’ 
‘vol. iii., p. 4). At the Hyde Park end of 
Jrosvenor Place was Tattersall’s well-known 
establishment ; near the middle were the 
Lock Hospital and Chapel and a Hospital 
for Soldiers. In the course of the seventies 
and eighties Grosvenor Place was entirely 
re-modelled, the hospitals having long 
previously been removed. The public way 
was extended to Victoria Station and made 
of uniform width throughout, and the row of 
old-fashioned, moderate-sized dwelling- 
houses gave place to a series of large and 
stately French Renaissance mansions. 

I should doubt there ever having been any 
meed for legislative enactments in connexion 
with these structural changes. 

WiLLoucHBy Maycock. 


Le Monument “Quanp Meme” (12 S. 
vi. 90).—This well-known statue of Antonin 
Mercié (1845-1916) represents a French 
soldier falling in action while an Alsatian 
girl standing behind him seizes his rifle. It 
was carved in 1882 in memory of the 
successful defence of Belfort in 1870-71. 
‘The original is at Belfort, but a copy in 
marble stands in the central avenue between 
the Are du Carrousel and the Rue des 
Tuileries in Paris. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 

[Mr BENJAMIN WALKER and Mr. ARCHIBALD 
SPARkE also thanked for replies. | 


TraLtan St. Swirdtn’s Day: ‘SI QUATTRO 
ApritaNntr’’ (12 S. vi. 109).—The Italian 
St. Swithin’s Day is April 3. Pietro 
Fanfani in his ‘ Vocabolario della Lingua 
Italiana’ quotes the proverb: “Terzo di 
aprilante, quaranta di durante,” which he 
interprets: ‘‘Come é il terzo di aprile, cosi 
sono 1 seguenti quaranta giorni.”” However, 
I cannot trace any four saints commemorated 
on April 3. 

On April 14 the Mass and Office of 
St. Justinus is said throughout the Catholic 
Church, with commemoration of SS. Tibur- 
tius, Valerianus, and Maximus. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Earurest CriertcAL Directory (12 S. 
vi. 64).—We have in our library a copy of 
*The Clerical Directory : a Biographical and 
Statistical Book of Reference for Facts 
relating to the Clergy and the Church,’ 





compiled by the conductors of The Clerical 
Journal, 1858, John Crockford, London. It 
appears to have had a few incomplete 
predecessors, but in its preface assumes the 
position of a ‘complete’? work. There had 
been lists of clergy issued as supplements to 
The Clerical Journal previous to 1858, of 
which there are several included in ‘‘ Crock- 
ford’s ” of 1858, but whether a full list had 
ever been published I do not know. 
G. Eustace Sutton, 
Acting Secretary and Librarian. 
Leeds Church Institute. 


Pewrer Snurrers (12 S. vi. 67).—Al- 
though Pepys frequently mentions the 
purchase of pewter articles (wide Mar. 5, 
1661: “To the Pewterers, to buy a poore’s 
box, to put my forfeits in, upon breach of my 
late vows’’), I scarcely think that the 
‘“new fashioned case’ to contain them was 
meant to imply that the snuffers themselves 
were made of pewter. If so, as is the case 
sometimes with antique silver snuffers, 
probably the handles only were of pewter. 
It is inconceivable that pewter could be 
satisfactorily adapted with a cutting edge for 
such a purpose as trimming candle-wicks. 
The case would probably be made of shagreen 
(or shark’s skin). 

Pepys’s admiration of cases is previously 
recorded, April 27, 1661-62 :— 

‘* Visited the Mayor | Portsmouth] Mr. Timbrell, 
our anchor Smith, who showed us the present 
they have for the queen ; which is a salt cellar of 
silver, the walls christall, with 4 Eagles & 4 grey- 
hounds standing up at the top to bear up a dish ; 
which indeed is one of the neatest pieces of plate 
that I ever saw, and the case is very pretty, also.’’ 
If the snuffers were of pewter it would 
scarcely warrant their having an expensive 
case to contain them. I am inclined to 
think they would be made of silver. 

F. BrRapBurRyY. 
@heffield. 


*Tuspus”’: A CHRISTIAN NAME (12 S. 
vi. 37).—This word is the old-fashioned 
German name for a telescope. It is often 
used by Alpine writers in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Its use as a Christian 
name thergfore points to the German 
descent of the family using it, and suggests 
some astronomical associations of such 
families. W. A. B.C. 


‘Hocus Pocus’: ‘A Ricw Grrr’ (12 S. 
vi. 41).—From the British Museum Cata- 
logue I gather that the book ‘ Hocus Pocus’ 
was first published in 1651, under the title 
of ‘A Rich Cabinet with Variety of Inven- 
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tions,’ and editions quickly followed until 
c. 1715, when one appeared with the title 
‘Hocus Pocus; or, A Rich Cabinet of 
Legerdemain Curiosities, &c.,’ which the 
Catalogue describes as another edition of 
the foregoing. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


Master GuNNER (12 S. v. 153, 212, 277; 
vi. 22).—I have in my possession a demy 8vo 

amphlet of 29 pages, intituled ‘ Succession 
Fist [annotated] of the Master-Gunners of 
England, by Major R. H. Murdock, R.A., 
Woolwich, 1892. This is a valuable treatise 
on the subject and is based on criginal 
research among Exchequer receipts, &c., 
Treasury issues, “‘ Garde-robe”’ accounts, 
parchment rolls, Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ Royal 
and Ordnance Warrants, the Harleian and 
Cleaveland MSS., regimental histories, &c. 
It is reprinted from Proceedings Royal 
Artillery Institution, nos. 5 and 6, vol. xix. 

H. G. Harrison. 


The following epitaph is from the church- 
yard at Minster, Sheppey (near the south 
door of the church) :-— 


...-Henry Worru, Master gunner, died 1779, 
Aug. 26, aged 57. 
Who’er thou art if here by Wisdom led 
To view the silent mansions of the dead 
To search for Truth from Life’s last mournful page 
Where malice stings not nor where slanders rage 
Read on No bombast swells these friendly lines 
Here truth unhonoured and unvarnished shines 
Where o’er yon sod an envious nettle. creeps 
From care escaped an honest gunner sleeps 
As on he travelled to life’s sorrowing end 
Distress for ever claimed him as a Friend 
Orphan and widow were alike his care 
He gave with pleasure all he had to spare 
Deep in the earth his carcase lies entombed 
With love and grog for him had honeycombed 
His match now burnt expended all his priming 
He left the world and us without e’er whining ° 
Jesting apart retired from wind and weather 
Virtue and WorrTH are laid asleep together. 


“Tpapoy ” (12 8. vi. 109).—Your corre 
spondent does not seem to know the deriva- 
tion of this word. It is a corruption of an 
Indian word which means three feet or three 
legs. It has nothing to do with tea, and the 
three-legged table is not used specially as a 
receptacle for tea. I have never heard the 
word ‘‘teapoy’”’ applied to any porcelain 
article, but I am not a collector of ceramics. 

A. M. B. Irwin. 

49 Ailesbury Road, Dublin. 


Srr Epwarp PaGet (12 S. v. 126; vi. 78). 
—TI have to thank Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE 
for his reply to my query. Since asking it I 
have ascertained that there is at Queen’s 





- 


House, Colombo, a picture of Sir Edward 
Paget which was “copied by Mr. Dorofield 
Hardy from an original by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence in the possession of the Marquis of 
Anglesey at Beau Desert.” The portrait. 
in ‘The Paget Papers’ is probably repro- 
duced from this painting. 
Penry Lewis. 


“Catuotic ” (12 §. vi. 12, 113).—Corre-- 
spondents at the last reference are in: 
agreement that Ignatius is the earliest writer 
known to us who applies the term 1) ka@oAtki 
éxkAnoia, to the Christian Church. Ag 
what Ignatius really said is not mentioned 
by any of your correspondents, it may be of 
assistance if the quotation is given. It 
occurs midway in the epistle to the- 
Smyrneans, and was written from Troas, on 
the journey to his martyrdom at Rome under 
Trajan, at a date uncertain, but probably 
A.D. 110. It must be remembered that in: 
all his epistles, Ignatius is remarkable for the 
emphasis with which he extols the episcopal 
office. The sentence in the epistle reads :— 
‘*'Wheresoever the bishop shall appear, there 
let the people also be : as where Jesus Christ. 
is, there is the Catholic Church.”’ 


F. A. Russe tt. 
116 Arran Road, S.E.6. 


THEODORUS OF CYRENE (12 S. vi. 91).— 
The view indirectly described in Mr. Tolle- 
mache’s foot-note to ‘Safe Studies’ is 
plainly indicated in his ‘ Recollections of 
Pattison ’ (‘Stones of Stumbling,’ p. 191), 
where we are told that in Benthamite circles 
Grote was called the “rigid Atheist.”’ 

Theodorus, the philosopher of the Cyrenaic 
school (c. 300 B.c.) was known as &@eos 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


One of the Cyrenaic school of philosophers 
(founded by Aristippus, a disciple of 
Socrates), who held utilitarian as opposed 
to ethical and idealistic views of morals, 
thus approximating more closely, as time 
went on, to the Epicureans. The point of 
the remark quoted by Mr. H. E. G. Evans 
is that Theodorus was a thorough-going 
atheist. He flourished early in the fourth 
century B.c. The most accessible references 
to him are in Cicero. See ‘De Natura 
Deorum,’ I. i. (‘“‘deos....nullos esse.... 
Theodorus Cyrenaicus [putavit] ’’) ; I. xxiii. 
(‘Quid ? Diagorus G@eos qui dictus est, 
posteaque Theodorus, nonne aperte deorum 
naturam  sustulerunt ?) ; ‘Tuse. Disp.’ 
I. xliii (“Theodori quidem nihil interest 
humine an sublime putreseat ’’; cf. Senecay. 
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‘De Tranquillitate Animi,’ xiv. The saying 
is also quoted by Plutarch, but I cannot 
give an exact reference). See also a saying 
of his quoted in ‘Tusc. Disp., V. xl. and 
references there given in any gcod edition. 
H. F, B. Compston. 
Bredwardine Vicarage, Hereford. 


[Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE also thanl.ed for reply.] 


Bank Norte Sitane (128, v. 309 ; vi. 51).— 
It may interest St. SwirHin to know that the 
song, ‘A guinea, it will sink, and a note, it 
will float,” &c., is not unfarailiar in this 
city, and has been sung here ir. this century. 

CHARLES E. STRATTON. 
Boston. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
(12 8. iv. 304; vi. 119.) 

The information supplied by Mr. WAINEWRIGHT 
makes it possible to trace *‘ Quand Italie sera sans 
ison,’ &e., some stages further back. By 

eigh’s ‘Observations’ is meant, as was presumed, 
Edward Leigh’s ‘ Analecta de x11. primis Caesari- 
bus: Select and Choyce Observations,’ &c. To the 
second (1647) edition were added ‘‘Select and 
choyce French Proverbs, some of which were 
collected out of Grateras [sic] de la Nowe, and 
other Authors. divers observed by my selfe when I 
wasin France.’ In a later edition this is corrected 
to “*.....Gruterus, dela Noue, and other Authors.....” 
The work of Gruter intended is no doubt his 
*Florilegium LEthico - politicum...... accedunt...... 
Proverbia Germanica, Belgica, Italica, Gallica, 
Hispanica.’ Inu the first part of this (Frankfurt, 
1610), p. 236, we find ‘‘ Quand Italie sera sans 
poison &c...... sera lors le monde sans terre.” On 
the last page of the preliminary matter of the book 
Gruter tells us that for the French proverbs he is 
indebted to Gabriel Meurerius and Joannes 
Nucerinus. At the foot of fol. 99 recto in Gabriel 
Meurier’s ‘ Recveil de Sentences Notables, Dicts 
et Dictons Commvns Adages, Prouerbes et Refrains, 
traduiis la plus part de Latin, Italien & Espagnol,’ 
Antwerp, 1568, we have ‘‘ Quand Italie sera sans 
poizon, Peaues sans trayson, Angleterre sans guerre, 
sera lors le monde sans terre.” It might be 
suggested that as some of these proverbs are said 
to be from the Spanish, and Spain has no disparag- 
ing characteristic assigned her, it is there that we 
must look for the source of the saying. Or is it of 
German origin? EDWARD BENSLY. 


(12 S. vi. 112.) 
2. This line, which should be :— 
Tu quod es, e populo quilibet esse potest, 


is the conclusion of an epigram of Martial, 
Bk V. xiii. EpWARD BENSLY. 


3. Ou sont les gratieux gallans. 

This is from Villon ‘Grand Testament,” XXIX., 
p. 30, in the Jaunet edition. It ought to be 
compared with the same text in the Longman 
edition which is infinitely better. 

PIERRE TURPIN. 

3 Rue des Cansuniers, Lille. 

{In the query at p. 112, line 1, read “ gallans” 
for gallons. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Oxford English Dictionary.—(Vol. X. Ti—Z.) 
Visor- Vywer. By W. A. Craigie. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 


a 

THE number of words in this section of the- 
Dictionary is in all 1571, nearly double that recorded 
in the ‘Century Dictionary.’ A great proportion is- 
of nineteenth century invention—formations on the 
Latin for literary or scientific purposes—and there- 
are a few, as for example “‘ vivisection,” of which it 

may he said that they would likewise have beer 
nineteenth century inventions if there had not been 
a stray occurrence or two in an earlier century to- 
give them the bare right to be considered older. 

‘or “‘ vivisection ” itself there appears to be a gap- 
from 1736 to 1842, during which no example was 
found. The words connected with ‘‘ visual” offer 
several interesting paragraphs ; thus under “ visual‘ 
ray” we have early instances in which the phrase 
denotes a ray proceeding from the eye to the object 
of vision ; the compilers have found a passage (1651) 
in which “ visuall” knowledge appears to con- 
trasted with book-knowledge; and they record 
Carlyle’s attempt to establish ‘‘ visualities” in the- 
sense of mental pictures or visions. Coleridge and 
Tyndall seem to be jointly responsible for the intro- 
duction of ‘* visualize ’’—a word which has been: 
well-worked during its century of existence, and 
may be reckoned among those which have most 
powerfully reacted back upon thought. The 
columns derived from vitadis abound with interest- 
ing quotations roughly representing current natural, 
philosophy from Chaucer onwards. From Chaucer, 
too, comes the first mention of “vitriol,” to be 
followed by copious illustrations from works on 
alchemy, medicine and chemistry, through each 
following century. It is curious that ‘‘ vitriolic ” 
was apparently not used in a figurative sense till: 
the middle of the last century. The first quotation. 
about vitriol-throwing comes from Thackeray’s 

‘Irish Sketch Book’ (1843): may that be taken: 
to indicate the date and place at which this 
form of outrage began to be committed? ‘ Vitry,’ 
marked as obsolete (Vitry-canvas—from Vitré in- 
Brittany), has a good range of instances from ec. 1425- 
to 1867, when it appears in a sailor’s handbook. 

* Vitulation ” affords an amusing instance of false 
etymology : ‘‘ Vitwation,” says Cockeram (1623), 
“a reioicing like acalf.” There seems no occurrence - 
of its correct use or explanation. 

The only native English word of any importance is: 
“‘vixen.” The vixen’s reputation for fierceness 
seems as solid as that of the fox for cunning. 
“Vizier” is the most notable of Eastern words.. 
Its original meaning was “* porter’’; whence by a 
touch of Oriental simplicity, it came to mean the 
one who bore the burden of the affairs of state. It 
seems not to have been known to the English before 
the end of the Sixteenth Century. ‘Sermons in the 
vocative case ’—as a description of didactic prayers 
—is a rather pleasant witticism preserved under 
‘** vocative’’ taken from Fraser’s “‘ Autobiography.” 
“ Vogue” and “ voice”—especially the former— 
furnish excellent articles. We confess ourselves 
surprised to find that the common use of *‘ voice’” 
as a verb in the sense of *‘ to express in words”’ or 
“to proclaim ”’—a use which we take leave to 
deprecate—goes back as far as 1880. 
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So many nonce-words, and attempts at words 
Vhave been recorded in the Dictionary, occurring 
in books which no man now ever reads, that we 
‘think place should have been found for Robert 
Hugh Benson’s rather ingenious “volor”—the name 
which he gave to the airships which figure in 
©The Lord of the World’ and ‘The Dawn of All.’ 
Under “ volcanic’? Byron has been forgotten; 
though “‘ Lone as some volcanic isle” would have 
-supplied an element desirable for adequate illustra- 
tion, as, rather curiously, ‘‘ volcanic isle” or 
“island ’’ does not occur in the group of quotations 
in which it would naturally be placed. Under 
‘*vulture,” in the figurative use as ‘‘ something 
~which preys upon a person,” it is said that an 
allusion to Tityus is commonly intended; but 
~we fancy that, however incorrectly, those who use 
the figure usually have Prometheus rather than 
‘Tityus in mind. 

The earliest instance for “ vulnerable ” appears to 
be the one in ‘Macbeth.’ A single instance of this 
vin the active sense (1609) is noted. ‘* Vulgate” has 
mot so completely been appropriated to St. Jerome’s 
version of the Bible, but that it can be used even 
‘for common or colloquial speech—not a specially 
happy use. Weé'confeas to some surprise at finding 
that ‘‘vulgarian” as substantive can be traced 
back as far as Maria Edgeworth. *‘ Vulgars,” in 
school phrase, for passages in English to be done 
into Latin, seems to have had a run of exactly a 
entury—from 1520, here, to 16/2. Southey, 
apparently, would have had us speak of “ vul- 
-canising”’ verses, in the sense of committing 
them to the flames; however, some twenty years 
later than the date of his letter, the word was 
‘appropriated by the inventor of the process to 
name the method of hardening india-rubber by 
treatment with sulphur. ‘ Voyage’ is one of the 
best articles in the section and we would particu- 
larly congratulate the compilers on the fine group 
-of examples illustrating its obsolete use for a 
imilitary expedition. So late as 1860 an instance of 
** making a voyage” for making a journey by land 
chas been discovered. “When the voyage is ready, 
the master is bound to sail as soon as the wind and 
tide permit ’’ (1826)—the only example of voyage= 
a vessel fitted out for sailing—and the whaling and 
fishing uses of the word are interesting extensions 
-of meaning. Beside “ voyage” we would put 
“vow ” and its derivatives, and with them “ vouch- 
safe,” the forms of which present a bewildering 
variety. 

We observed, with satisfaction, that the Daily 
Press has here been less frequently drawn upon for 
‘quotations than in many sections is the case, and 
this is the more noticeable because the words dealt 
with are so largely modern and often referable to 
purely modern institutions or discoveries. 


The Bowyer Bible. A Monograph by Archibald 
Sparke. (Published by the Libraries Committee, 
Bolton). 

Tue Bowyer BIstz isan extra-illustrated or Gran- 

gerised copy of Macklin’s Bible, which has been 

-extended from seven volumes to forty-five by the 

insertion of engravings and drawings collected from 

every part of Kurope. The whole work—which is 
enclosed in an elaborate oak cabinet—was accom- 
plished, at the cost of thirty years of occupation and 

4,000 guineas, by Robert Bowyer, a miniature 

painter of some note—subsequently a publisher 





(1758-1834). It seems to have reached completion 
about 1826. i 

At is at present on loan at the Bolton Public 
Library for a term of ten years, and Mr. Archibald - 
Sparke, well-known to all our readers, has here 
brought together all the particulars of its history 
and vicissitudes, with so much as proved obtainable, 
or was requisite, of the history of its divers owners. 
This makes an interesting short monograph, which 
will be specially acceptable to those who have had 
the opportunity of inspecting the Bible.. 

We fear there is’ not much to be said in favour of 
**Grangerizing,”’ except from the point of view of 
the Grangerizer himself. So, one’s own common- 
place-book is of singular use to oneself, but. of 
doubtful value to any other person. We are in- 
clined to think the gond Bowyer overdid it—not so 
much in the way of collecting as in the sumptuous- 
ness of the book-case and accessories. He attempted 
by these means to unify that which would have bes 
better left obviously—as it must needs remain in- 
trinsically—heterogeneous. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We request our correspondents to note that the 
arrangement for sending advance copies of 
Replies upon payment of a shilling will be 
discontinued now that ‘Notes and Queries’ 
is once more published weekly. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of * Notes and Queries ’”’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


In reply to Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS at p. 40 
(‘Samuel Rowlands’) Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE 
writes: ‘‘ This author was born about 1570 and 
wrote many tracts in prose and verse between 
1598 and 1628. Two of his pamphlets were 
publicly burnt in 1600, but he issued them later 
under different titles. All his works are biblio- 
graphical rarities and the book embodied in your 
query is ‘ Martin Mark-all. Bedale of Bridewell’ 
1610, and contains a thieves’ vocabulary com- 
pleter than in any earlier work. Only six copies 
of this book are known to exist, says ‘ D.N.B.’ 
He died about 1630.” 


St. LEONARD’s Priory, HAnts (12 S. vi. 90).— 
MR. ARCHIBALD SPARKE suggests that ‘“ the 
Priory Mrs. CopPE requires may be the one known 
as ‘St. Leonard’s Grange,’ a thirteenth-century 
building occupied by the monks of Beaulieu. A 
description of it is in the ‘ Victoria County His- 
tory of Hampshire,’ vol. iv., p. 654.’ 

Mr. M. A. Ectis (“‘ Puttick : Origin of Name’’). 
—Mr. Henry Harrison, in his ‘Surnames of the 
United Kingdom’ derives this name, no doubt 
correctly, from M.E. puttoe, a kite or hawk. 


G. (‘** Butter’ in Place-names”).— This may be 
considered a variant of Boter (Boterus), Latinized 
form of the English name Bot-here. See the late 
Pror. Skeat at 10 &. xii. 91 on ‘* Butterworth.” 
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